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FOREWORD 



The monograph of Dr. Nainar is the fruit of a courageous 
undert aking carried out with much ability and crowned with suc- 
cess. He has carefully collected all the references to India and 
Indian affairs which have been made by early Arab geographers 
and subjected them to a thoroughly critical study, which has en- 
abled him to determine how far they are related to one another 
and how far they rest upon independent authority ; and in the 
course of this investigation he has succeeded in making some 
important corrections in the texts of these authors published by 
European scholars. This however is only a part of his work, 
though it is a fundamental part. His next task has been to pre- 
sent all the statements of the geographers in classified order, and 
to study them in detail. These statements relate to the geography, 
the history, the social life, and the economic products of India; and 
on all these subjects Dr. Nainar’s observations have thrown much 
new light. The imperfect knowledge of the Arab geographers and 
the corruptions which inevitably attend transliteration of foreign 
words into Arabic script often render the identification of the names 
of Indian places, men and things extraordinarily difficult; but 
Dr. Nainar has done much to surmount these obstacles, and his 
work is one that must be welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
the study of an important side of Indian antiquities and of Arabic 
literature. 

School of Oriental Studies, 

Vandon House, Vandon Street. 

London, S.W. 1. 

23rd June, 1938. 



(Sd.) L. D. Barnett. 




PREFACE 



This is the first time an attempt has been made to present a 
comprehensive survey of the knowledge of India possessed by 
Arab geographers with special reference to Southern India. A 
few scattered papers have appeared from time to time, dealing 
with Arabs’ knowledge of Southern India, but nowhere is there to 
be found any comprehensive account presenting the sum total 
of all the information given by Arab writers. 

In addition to the study of various books, rare Arabic manu- 
scripts, in the libraries of London, Oxford, and Paris, which add 
to the particulars contained in the published works, notably in 
those of de Goeje, have been consulted and much original infor- 
mation has been gathered. 

The Arabicised forms of South Indian names of places and 
persons are so varied that it would have been difficult to make 
progress, but for the writer’s knowledge of Southern India and 
of the Dravidian languages. 

This book was presented as a thesis for the University of 
London (Faculty of Arts) in fulfilment of the requirement for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is the product of two 
years residence in London, where I started work under the 
guidance of Prof. H. A. R. Gibb; after his appointment to the 
Arabic Chair at Oxford, I worked under Sir E. Denison Ross of 
revered memory. I am deeply indebted to them for their valu- 
able advice and suggestions. I must also express my heartfelt 
thanks to Prof. A. S. Tritten for his ready help whenever I was 
in need of it. 

I must not forget to acknowledge my gratitude to Miss O. 
Murray Browne, the Librarian, the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, for her unfailing courtesy and kindness during the period 
when I worked in the library. 

University Buildings, 

Triplieane, Madras, S. MUHAMMAD HuSAYN NAINAB, 

15th Jan. 1942. 
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INTRODUCTION 



What was known of Indian geography and ethnology from the 
earliest times and during the first ten or fourteen centuries of the 
Christian era may be found in the following sources : 

(1) Sanskrit authors. 

(2) Greek and Roman geographers. 

(3) Chinese Travellers and Annals. 

(4) The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. 

(5) Arabic works of travel and biography. 

The allusions found in the ancient Hindu writers to the 
geography of their own land give only suggestions in connection 
with theological and other disquisitions. Some information, how- 
ever, can be obtained of the division of the country into different 
kingdoms from scattered remarks ranging from the Vedic period 
onwards. 1 

The notions of the Greeks as to Indian geography were 
obtained mostly from hearsay and their geographical conception 
of the country was erroneous and distorted. The Greek and Latin 



1. The Rig Veda— 1200 B.C. 

The Mahabharata — 5th century B.C. 

The Ramayana — 500 B.C. 

The Puranas like the Matsya Purana and Vayu Purana of the 4th 
century A.D. 

The Buddhist Jatakas — 4th century B.C. 

The Mahavamsa — 5th century f A.D. 

Varaha Mihira’s Brhatsamhita — 6th century A.D. 

The works of Kalidasa, such as the Raghuvamsa and the drama, 
Malavikagnimitra — 400 A.D. 

A. G. — 1, 
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geographers 2 were mainly concerned with Northern India and make 
very little mention of the South. Owing, however, to the great 
deficiency of written records among the Hindus, the information 
to be derived from Greek and Latin literature is the best available 
for the period to which it relates. 

Chinese travellers 3 who visited India from the earliest 
times have left some account of the country based on their per- 

2. The principal Greek and Latin authorities on Ancient Indian 
Geography are:—- 



Hecataeus of Miletus 


549-486 B.C. 


Herodotus 


484-425 B.C. 


Ctesias 


cir. 400 B.C. 


Megasthenes 


cir. 302 B.C. 


Eratosthenes 


276-194 B.C. 


Hipparchus 


150-126 B.C. 


Strabo 


B.C. 63-25 A.D. 


Pliny the elder 


23-79 A.D. 


Pomponius Mela 


cir 43 A.D. 


Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 


cir 80 A.D. 


Arrian 


cir 180 A.D. * 


Marinus of Tyre 


2nd century A.D. 


Ptolemy 


2nd century A.D. 


Cosmas Indicopleustes 


cir. 560 A.D. 


The principal Chinese authorities are — 


1. Pan-Ku 


1st century A.D. 


2. General Pan Ying, son of 
Pan-Chou and nephew of 


Pan-Ku 


2nd century A.D. 


3. Fa-Hien 


Betw. 399 and 414 A.D. 


4. Gunavarman of Kashmir ; a 


Buddhist monk 


367-431 A.D. 


5. Ma-tuan lin. His account of 


the embassies of South 




India, in the sixth century 


A.D. 


6th century A.D. 


6. Dharma Gupta— a native of 
Gujarat, became a monk 


and went to China in 




590 A,D. His memoirs. 


d. 619 A.D. 


7. Yuan-Chuang. 


629-645 A.D. 
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sonal observations, and the Chinese annals also make mention of 
India and its products, and of certain embassies sent by South 
Indian kings to China. Such sources furnish information over a 
period extending up to the first half of the eighth century A.D. 

In addition to the information afforded by the Sanskrit writers 
and foreigners, a large fund of geographical information can be 
derived from archaelogical research, that is to say from inscriptions 
found in different localities, from the records in temples, from our 
knowledge of the peoples, and above all from the literature of the 
main Indian languages. 

For a study of the geography and ethnology of ancient India, 
therefore, we may consult sources foreign as well as indigenous. 
The present work confines itself to an examination of the Arabic 
sources. 

It is well known that the commerce of India with Greeks and 
Arabs was very extensive in the centuries preceding the Christian 
era. While we can get some idea of the country from the many 
accounts of the Greek and Roman writers from the 6th century 
B.C. down to the 6th century A.D., there is naturally a complete 
absence of any Arab account of this period, though there are suffi- 
cient proofs to indicate that the Arabs were conversant from 
earliest times with Ceylon and the coastal cities of India. But the 
Arabs’ knowledge of India from the pre-Christian era down to the 
6th century A.D. is a subject still awaiting the attention of scho- 
lars. 



8. I-Tsing. He reached India 

by the sea route in 671 
A.D. and went back the 
same way in 685 A.D. 
after a ten years’ stay at 

Nalanda University. 7th century A.D. 

9. Kia-Tan the great Chinese 

geographer of the 8th 
century 

10. Ma-Huan. 



8th century A.D. 
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Islam became the religion of the Arabs in the 7th century A.D. 
This spiritual awakening was accompanied by tremendous consoli- 
dation among the Arabs, who were soon attempting to establish 
their supremacy by overthrowing their two powerful opponents, 
the Persians in the east and the Romans in the west. The first 
Muslim invasion of India was in 711 A.D. under the command of 
Qasim 4 from Basra, and secured the temporary conquest of Sind. 
With the advent of Islam came a great impetus for travel, com- 
merce and adventure, which persisted until the 14th century when 
the Muslims receded into the background and lost their trade 
supremacy. 



During these seven centuries the Muslims were the chief car- 
riers by land as well as by sea. Many books relating to kingdoms, 
roads by sea and land, the fauna and flora of various countries, 
came to be written at the instance of the ruling powers and by 
enthusiastic travellers. There are also many compilations of suc h 
information by men of learning and leisure who, induced by love 
of knowledge of unknown countries, took pains to meet and en- 
quire from many a traveller to distant lands. 



mere are materials available for this work from about the 
ninth to the fourteenth century A.D. Greek and Roman sources 
carry us only to the sixth century A.D., and first-hand Chinese ac- 
counts to the middle of the eighth century. After this nothing can 
e gathered except from Arabic sources until the close of the twelfth 
century AD. Then the Sung annals of the Chinese make their ap- 
pearance and a century later we have Marco Polo’s account of his 
amous voyage. Tflm during the intervening period we are res- 
tricted exclusively to Arab writers; hence the importance of the 
present study. 



ome recent scholars have consulted Arabic authorities in 
connection with their study of Indian geography and ethnology, but 
as yet their conclusions have remained isolated. No attempt has 
been made hitherto to consolidate the sum total of all the infer- 



Muhammad ibn Qasim ibn Yusuf ThaqafI, a 
Yusuf, Governor of Ba$ra. 



cousin of IJajjaj ibn 
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mation that can be obtained from these writers. Hence the pre- 
sent attempt to bridge this gap. 

But first it may be advisable to ask ourselves what was the 
Arabs’ conception of India. For there is evidence in their accounts 
to show that it differed considerably from our idea of India today. 

For general purposes the contemporary scholar defines India 
as Mid-Southern Asia. It falls naturally into two main divisions 
which form, as it were, two triangles with opposing bases, and show 
differences in their physical structure. The apex of the northern 
triangle penetrates deeply into the interior of the Asiatic continent 
where it is for the most part bordered by lofty mountains while 
the base is traversed by two great rivers which, rising in these 
mountains, flow one to the east and one to the west. 

The second triangle forms a peninsula surrounded by the sea 
and contains mountains of moderate elevation, table-lands and a 
minor river system. Ancient writers regarded the Ganges as the 
natural division between the North and the South of India. But 
the moderns, with more reason, divide it into these two triangular 
portions at a line drawn from the Narbada river on the west to the 
Mahanadi on the east. 

The Arabs, however, had no idea of any divisions of India into 
North or South. They considered Sind as a separate country and 
had no clear idea of the geographical extent of the rest of India. 
Of the many writers only six 5 give a general description of the 
country as a whole. This in itself argues some idea on their part 
of the vastness of the land with its many rivers and mountains. 

But these six and the other writers all mention many names of 
places in India as they understood it. Some are in the north and 
some in the south, and while the majority lie on the peninsular 
coast on either side, some are in the interior. A glance at the map 
in which all these places are marked may give an idea of the India 
known to the Arabs, which is the field of our study. 



5. Sulayman, Ya'qubi, Ibnul Faqih, Mas‘udl, Qazwlni, and Abul Fida. 




1 

6 ARABS’ KNOWLEDGE OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

As the present work is concerned mainly with the Arabs’ know- 
ledge of the country south of the Narbada river, the names of pla- 
ces referred to are grouped under three categories, arranged each 
in alphabetical order. In the text, those places that are definitely 
known to be in Southern India are given in one list. In another 
list are included those of doubtful situation. Those that are de- 
finitely known to be in the North are included in a third list in the 
appendix, although in all cases, the places mentioned by Biruni are 
not included. 

Of the original Arabic works* with which we are dealing, only 
the account of Sulayman and those of the writers after 1200 A.D. 
can be studied in the light of contemporary foreign accounts. The 
rest stand by themselves and we must accept them at their face 
value, though a comparative study of these accounts with available 
indigenous sources may be of great interest. 

The accounts of India as gathered from different writers may 
be classified under the following heads : — 

1. Geography. 

2. Ethnology. 

3. Kings and Kingdoms. 

4. Products. 

A critical analysis and classification of contents under differ- 
ent heads show that these authors can be gathered under five broad 
groups, though strict unity cannot be established among writers of 
one particular group. Eight writers from Ibn Khurdadhbeh to 
Mas'udi and Abul Faraj form one group ; Istakhri, Ibn Hawqal and 
Maqdisi another ; Biruni is in a class by himself ; five writers from 
Idrisi to Abul Fida form another separate group, and Ibn Battuta 
also stands apart. 

The information dealt with under ethnology affords ample 
justification for grouping together the first eight writers. A glance 
at the analysis of details reveals each writer’s connection with the 
other members of the group, and the absence of this affinity with 



* See Appendix A. 
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the other groups indicates that times have changed and with them 
the interest of the succeeding writers. 

Sulayman — His Date. 

Some forty-four sub-headings under ethnology include 
nineteen references to Sulayman, twelve to Abu Zayd, eleven to 
Mas‘udi and to Ibnul Faqlh ; four to Ibn Rusta and to Ibn Khurda- 
dhbeh and three to Abul Faraj. Sulayman, Abu Zayd. Mas‘udi and 
Ibnul Faqlh may therefore be taken as the chief writers of this 
group, yet the points mentioned by Sulayman are often touched 
upon by Ibnul Faqlh and Mas‘udl, sometimes by Ibn Rusta, and on 
rare occasions by Ibn Khurdadttibeh and Abul Faraj. As the 
avowed purpose of Abu Zayd was to examine, correct and add to 
Sulayman’s account, he has new information, though occasional 
similarity is noticed between him and Mas‘udi. 

Apart from the relationship of Sulayman with the succeeding 
writers in this group, this author has, nevertheless, some original 
information which is neither repeated nor confirmed nor refuted by 
the writers, with the exception of Abu Zayd, who came after him. 

All this points to the fact that the account of Sulayman is the 
earliest, — the fountainhead of all knowledge of the East for the suc- 
ceeding generation of writers and readers in Arabic. 

This account of Sulayman is contained in the Silsilcvt-al- 
Tawdnkh , which was edited and printed by Langles, in Paris, in 
the year 1811 A.D. from the only manuscript known to exist in 
Europe. This printed volume consists of two parts: the first part 
(pp. 1 — 59) is believed to be the account of Sulayman, and the 
second part (pp. 60 — 147) is without doubt the composition of a 
certain Abu Zayd. 

A close study of the book inclines one to ask the following 
questions : 

(1) Is the first part, the work of a single traveller ? (2) 

Is it by Sulayman? (3) Is the title “ Silsilat-al-TawarlWi ” a 

correct one? (4) Does the ‘First book’ ( J j y t ^ ijjj^with the date 
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237 A.H. mentioned by Abu Zayd in the opening of his account 6 
refer to pp. 1 — 59 of the printed volume? 

Although the examination of these issues does not strictly fall 
within the scope of the present study, a few observations may not 
here seem out of place and they may form the basis for future re- 
search. 

A careful study of the first part (pp. 1 — 59) will show that 
the authorities are quoted in three different forms, in the third 
person plural five times, 7 first person singular five times, 8 and first 
person plural three times. 9 There is no indication in the text as 
to the identity of the individuals quoted. Sulayman’s name is 
mentioned only once, 10 followed by an account, consisting of ten 
lines, of the Muslim qdzz in Khdnfu (Canton). Then in the last 
line of the same page the “ informant ” changes, and the long nar- 
rative which follows, is put in the third person plural. After this 
we do not find Sulayman’s name mentioned anywhere, nor any other 
evidence to suggest that he- is the narrator in the whole account. 11 



6. See text, p. 60. 

7. See text, pp. 14, 22, 23. 

8. See text, pp. 49, 51, 52, 55, 57. 

9. See text, pp. 30, 45, 46. 

10. See text, p. 14, line 4. 

11. On page 13, “Voyage du Marchand Arabe Sulayman en Inde et en 
Chine,” Ferrand says : 

“Le texte du manuscrit No. 2281 comprend deux livres. Le livre I a ete 
redige par Sulayman lui-meme ou par un scribe inconnu d’apres les 
recits du Marchand Sulayman, qui effeetue plusieurs voyages en Inde et en 
Chine. A la page 51 du texte edite par Langles, il est dit que Sulayman 
revit un faqir dans un endroit de l’lnde ou il l’avait vu une premiere fois 
seize ans auparavant,” 












_ p. 51, Text. 

As the sentence is formed in the first person singular, Ferrand thinly that it 
must refer to Sulayman. But this passage occurs on p. 51 while the actual 
mention of the name of Sulayman is on p. 15. In the intervening thirty-seven 
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But a reading of these fifty-nine pages will convince anyone that 
the account is only a report from various persons, who may have 
travelled at different periods and have given currency to their res- 
pective knowledge and experience. The contents of the book also 
justify such a conclusion. There is a good deal of general informa- 
tion on the seas, the islands, the sea route from Siraf to China, a 
description of the habits, government, religion, social customs, and 
national or tribal characteristics of the Chinese and the Indians. 
These details are given in the form of a report, a collection of 
facts and fancies which could have been gathered from merchants, 
travellers, sailors and adventurous men, rather than the genuine 
account of a single traveller. Nor were facilities lacking for the 
collection of such information. Siraf 12 was a commercial port of 



pages the person of the narrative is changed many times. It is inconsistent 
with known conventions of the Arabic writing to connect these two passages 
with the same source. 

12. Siraf, is a town in Persia, on the Persian Gulf which flourished from the 
fourth to the tenth century. The houses, of several storeys, were built of teak 
and other woods brought from Zangbar ; it was supplied with water from 
springs tapped in the mountain Djamm which dominates it from close at hand. 
The creation of an emporium on the island of Qays ruined it by taking away 
its Indian trade. It had no adequate harbour, and the ships used to moor in 
an arm of the sea eight miles off, to be sheltered from the wind. 

The inhabitants were engaged in sea-trade and were sometimes absent 
from home for years ; they had amassed great wealth by dealing in spices and 
other merchandise. They had built sumptuous houses but they were noted 
for their voluptuousness and lack of serious thought. Siraf was also the 
warmest place in the district, so hot, indeed, that one could not take a siesta 
there. Under the ‘Abbasides it was the principal town of the district of 
Ardashir-Khurra ; it began to decline under the Buyids ; destroyed by an 
earthquake which lasted seven days in 366 or 367 A.H. (977 A.D.) ; it was 
afterwards rebuilt. Its ruins may be seen at Bandar Tahirl. 

A legend says that the mythical king Kai-Ka’us when he tried to ascend 
the heavens, fell down in this country and asked for water and milk to be 
brought him ; this story has been invented to justify a popular etymology 
(Persian — shir-‘ milk ab — 4 water ’ . According to Yaqut, the merchants 
pronounced its name Shilaw, which is connected with the above etymology. 
Mention is also made of a spring of fresh water which existed here at the 
bottom of the sea . — Encyclopaedia of Islam , Vol. IV, p. 444. 

A. G. — 2, 
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great importance; ships from India and the East Indies came up to 
its quays, and amidst such a concourse of traders and trade news 
from ends of the world, anyone who had the imagination could 
have composed an account bringing in all information current then 
whether new or old. The fact that Abu Zayd who examined the 
first book never mentions Sulayman’s name, should not be lost 
sight of. Nor do we find reference to his name in the writings of 
succeeding writers except in the book of Ibnul Faqlh who quotes 
Sulayman only once for the account of the sea route from Siraf to 
China. 13 But in the first book of Silsilat-al-Tawankh the authority 
for this statement is not Sulayman. The information about the sea- 
route, in some respects more ample than that quoted by Ibnul Faqlh, 
is given in the third person plural. 14 Ibnul Faqih’s attribution of 
it to Sulayman is probably due to the fact that it immediately fol- 
lows the passage on the Muslim qdzl at Khanfu which is given on 
the authority of Sulayman. It may be observed also that in cer- 
tain details 15 Kitab-al-Buldan of Ibnul Faqih in the edition edited by 
de Geoje seems to be inaccurate and incomplete. Even if it is granted, 
however, that Sulayman is the narrator of the whole account of sea 
route from Siraf to China and that this forms a part of his very 
meagre narrative, it cannot be held as sufficient basis for the belief 
that he is the author of the whole of the first part (pp. 1— 59) 



13. See Kitab al-BuZdan-Ibnul Faqlh, pp. 11-13. 

14. Silsilat-al-Tawarikh, pp. 14-21. 






A — uwa uut; ursL dook: ot Silsilat-al- 

Tawankh says (pp. 15-16) that the people of Hind believe that the origin of 
then books is from Qumar. This is contrary to the statement in Silsilat- 
al-Tawankh which says (p. 57): ‘The Chinese have no sciences. In fact 

then rehgion was derived from Hind. They believe that the people of Hind 

™ 4 7 ° r R i?; ^ aIS ° °° nSider aem as ***** ° f religion.” In his 

, (p ‘ 69) QazwM Ibnul Faqih for his information 

“ t? ing “ * e k “ gdom 0f Qumar ’ this is not found 

in de Geoje s edition of Ibnul Faqih. 

“ “ ; * " Ibn " 1 *■>»> <■>• 11) fct ^errand tee. te 

J Sularom a the strata i„ the .hole hmk of & „ 
Silsilat-al-Tawarikh. See Notes de x.- ~ , sl part 01 

, , , . . „ ~ vores ae Geographie Orientale par Ferrand— 

Journal Asiatique, Janvier -Mars 1923 P errand— 
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It may also be noticed that the fact Abu Zayd was commissioned 
to examine the reports is possibly the best argument against this 
work being the narrative of a single traveller. 

What then was the title of the book placed in the hands of 
Abu Zayd for purposes of examination ? As the title of Abu 
Zayd’s account is “ The second book of the Reports on China and 
Hind, J?i7 the natural presumption is that the first book also had 
that name. 18 The authority on which Langles, the editor of the 

manuscript, arrived at the present title “ 

(Chain of chronicles) is that of a former owner of the manuscript 
who supplied the place of the missing pages with a few introductory 
sentences. This title would however lead one to expect a work of 
history, which might of course contain much other information. 

Abu Zayd says : “ I found the date of the (first) book as 237 
A.H.” (851 A.D.) . Which .is that book ? If it refers to the first book 
as it stands in print, we do not find therein any mention of that date. 
It is true, on the other hand, that the first pages of the only known 
manuscript are missing. Thus in the absence of more positive 
evidence the conclusion that the date found by Abu Zayd relates 
to pp. 1 — 59 of the printed volume must remain only a conjecture. 
Assuming that it is the book intended by Abu Zayd the question 
arises whether the date refers to the date of actual composition or 
the date of the copy. Here again clear evidenqe is lacking to 
establish that the year 237 A.H. refers to the date of composition. 

These considerations incline me to the view that there must 
have been some book, a compendium of different accounts by vari- 
ous travellers and navigators of different periods including Sulay- 
man, compiled by some writer whose name and date are not known. 
It served as a source book of information on the east for subse- 
quent writers, because great similarity is noticeable between the 



it. ^ Text, p. 60. 

18. This view is already expressed by Reinaud in his Discours Preliminaire 
to the translation, p. XII. 
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facts mentioned in this book known to us, and those in the works 
of later writers such as Ibnul Faqih, Mas'udi and others. It must 
have also held the imagination of the people at large as the Ara- 
bian Nights of a later period, and truly one does not fail to see 
in it the precursor of the wonderful stories of A Thousand, and 
One Nights. Hence the Book I (pp. 1 — 59) of Silsilat-al-Tawa- 
rikk edited by Langles may be taken to represent the knowledge 
possessed by the Arabs from the earliest times prior to 851 A.D., 
and for convenience will be referred to as the account of ‘ Sulay- 
man ’ in the course of this work. 



First Group 

Eight writers from Ibn Khurdadhbeh to Mas'udi and Abul- 
Faraj form the first group. 

Ibn Khurdadhbeh , 844 — 848. A.D. 

Ibn Khurdadhbeh, in his book draws up official notices of the 
principal trade routes, gives here and there passages of general 
interest, has a chapter on the East and on the Eastern route to the 
farthest point known. He is the first author to describe with a 
fair degree of accuracy the leading cities on the west coast of India, 
even mentioning Conjeevaram on the east coast. As Director of 
Posts and Police in Media he had great facilities for ascertaining 
details about each particular he wanted to discuss. The suspicion 
that he might have had access to Sulayman is partially confirmed 
when we read of his account of the Balhara. Sulayman was the 
first writer who stated that the ‘Balhara’ is the title common to 
every member of that line of sovereigns, like the title Kisra and 
such titles and that it is not a proper name. Ibn Khurdadhbeh 
takes up this point and develops it further, adding more details 

r C0I i danCe With hiS professional cal &ig. Sulayman says 
that the kingdom of the Balhara begins from the sea coast, com- 

pnsmg the country called Kamkam, and extends by land as far 
as China. Ibn Khurdadhbeh, perhaps wishing to remove the 
vagueness of Sulayman, says simply that the Balhara resides in 

ffi k" SiV6S ^ additi ° nal ** « is grown 
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Ibn Khurdac&beh has also other sources. He quotes Jahiz 
and various travellers. He gives the description of the pepper 
plant as he heard of it from the navigators. 

Yafqubi , 875 or 880 A.D. 

Ya‘qubl, as he himself says, started making his enquiries about 
various places and distances from an early age. Thus he writes 
mostly from knowledge gained by enquiry. He quotes from works 
of other writers. His information on South India is vague and 
meagre, but his Fragmenta gives information on products. 

Ibnul Faqih; 902 A.D. 

Ibnul Faqih mostly follows Sulayman and occasionally quotes 
‘Abdullah-ibn~ c Amr-ibn al-‘As. 



Ibn Rusta — vers, 903 A.D. 

Ibn Rusta may have had access to the writings of Sulayman 
and Ibn Khurdadhbeh. This can be ascertained from a reading of his 
account of the Balhara. He also quotes some writers by name, as 
Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad ibn Ishaq 19 and others without men- 
tioning their names. He gives also some information not mentioned 
by anyone previously. 

Abu Zayd, 950 A.D. 

Abu Zayd, the nephew of the governor of Siraf originally un- 
dertook the simple task of reading, revising, and re-issuing the book 
supposed to be the account of Sulayman. As he lived long after 
Sulayman, he is naturally led into a compilation of a supplementary 
account in which he corrects some mistakes of the older narratives 
and also records fresh accounts of travellers like Ibn Wahab, 
besides including other details which he acquired by reading and 
questioning travellers to various countries. Abu Zayd was a con- 
temporary and friend of Mas'udx who had far better knowledge, 
however. There are several parallels between the accounts of the 
two writers. Mas c udi met Abu Zayd in 303 A.H. and he acknow- 
ledges having derived information from him, though Abu Zayd never 



19. See note on p. 175 in this book. 
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mentions Mas'udI by name, but refers to him as a ‘trustworthy 
person 



Mas c udl — 943 and 955 A.D. 

Unlike the writers mentioned so far, Mas'udI was a great tra- 
veller. He visited successively Persia, India, Ceylon, the lands of 
Central Asia from Ferghana to the Caspian, the countries of 
Northern Africa, Spain and various parts of the Greek or Eastern 
Empire. He is generally reckoned to be an excellent observer and 
a first-rate collector and transmitter of curious lore. But his 
account of India, particularly of Southern India, does not give spe- 
cial indication of his originality. As a traveller he has acquired 
a great deal of original information, yet he identifies himself too 
much with Sulayman’s account. He also says that he met Abu 
Zayd al-Hasan, of whom he speaks as a ‘a man of much information 
and intelligence and learnt about the travels of Ibn Habbar and 
many other details. Abu Zayd also was benefited by the informa- 
tion supplied by Mas'udi. 

The great similarity between the accounts of Sulayman and 
Mas udl suggests that the latter might have had a copy of the so- 
called Silsilat-al-Tawmkh and incorporated some of these points 
into his own book with other details which he had gathered from 
his travels. At the same time it is clear that Mas'udi did not blindly 
follow that book ; for, he has given definite information on points 
common to himself and Sulayman. For example Mas'udi does not 
say that the title 1 Balhara ’ means ‘king of kings’. But despite 
such instances, Mas'udi lacks independence and it is regrettable that 
he has repeated so many of the facts mentioned by Sulayman. 
From such a traveller we should expect clear information, and in 
this respect he is disappointing. 



Abul Faray — 988 A.D. 

Abul Faraj has given us more original information on idols 
and on various religious sects than any other writer before or after 

him. He quotes the work of al-Kindi. He mentions some men by 

name, jsuch as Muhammad Ibn Ishaq al-Warraq, Abu Dulaf 
Yanbu i ; other authorities are cited without name but are qualified 
as trustworthy men’ and he gives facts ascertained from mendi- 
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cants. As his information is chiefly concerned with ethnology, he 
is grouped with the writers who deal principally with this. Apart 
from this, there is no justification for bringing him into this group 
as he is quite independent of these writers. 

Thus the knowledge of the writers of this period — from about 
the ninth century A.D. to the middle of the tenth century A.D. — 
on India does not appear to be very superior from the point of view 
of geography, though their facts on ethnology afford interesting 
reading. 



Second Group 

The second group of writers includes Istakhn, Ibn Hawqal and 
Maqdisi. Their period (10th century) coincides with the domestic 
revolution which transferred the military power of the ‘Abbasides 
to their Turkish mercenaries. Though the political coherence and 
persistence of the Arab race had already begun to wane, its intellec- 
tual vigour did not slacken. After this period the leadership of 
scientific interests, especially geographical, now falls more and more 
into the hands of strangers from foreign countries, men who were 
not Arabs by blood, who were indeed religious but not political sub- 
jects of the Caliph. Biruni, the greatest geographer of the next 
group is a client of the Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, and a Persian 
by race. It is during this period that we observe the development 
of a literary geographical school which was to exert a lasting influ- 
ence on .succeeding generations of writers, Muslim as well as Chris- 
tian. Arab., and Muslim writers of this period were steadily be- 
coming more and more scientific and thorough as the contents of 
their books indicate. Though their works are still based to a large 
extent on those of the earlier writers, yet they are enriched by the 
knowledge gained by later conquests and greater intercourse with 
foreign countries. Most of the writers of this era were travellers 
themselves. But the members of this group are distinguished from 
those of the foregoing one in that they paid very little attention to 
non-Muslim countries, such as the countries and islands in the far 
east, or to the various legendary stories. Thus we miss in their 
writings the details which we can gather from Sulayman and later 
from Mas‘udi and Abul Faraj on the Indians, their habits, customs, 
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religion and religious sects. Again the lack of interest in non- 
Muslim countries explains the scanty information on India that we 
can obtain from these writers. They speak mostly of Sind, and 
Hind indeed is given a subordinate place in their writings and is 
dealt with under the chapter on Sind. 

Istakhrl — 950 A.D. 

Istakhrl shows his acquaintance with the works of previous 
writers, but offers new information on the points touched on by 
older writers and thus testifies to the spirit of the new age. 

Ibn Hawqal — 975 A.D. 

Ibn Hawqal follows Istakhrl in all points, even in the plan of 
discussing Hind under the section on Sind. But, at times, he is 
content to repeat previous writers. ‘ The title Balhara is a common 
title ’ is not found in Istakhrl but in Sulayman and Ibn Khurdadh- 
beh. 

Maqdid — 985 A.D. 

Maqdisi also is indebted to some of his predecessors such as 
Ibn Khurdadhbeh, yet he seems to be more independent. He 
does not mention the Balhara at all. From his account of Wayhind 
(Wohind) we understand that he gathers his information from 
wandering faqirs and travellers who had actually visited these 
places and whom he believed to be trustworthy. 

. Third Group 
Hiram— 973— 1048. A.D. 

Though Biruni is one of the best writers of the tenth century 
whose characteristic feature has been noticed under the second 
group of writers, yet he must be considered as in a class by himself. 
He has nothing in common with the Muslim writers of his period. 
His works are far ahead of those of his predecessors. His famous 
description of India is unparallelled. He is not surpassed in the 
field of his study by anyone either before or after him. He is inde- 
pendent in his thoughts about religion and philosophy. He always 
comes forward courageously as a champion of Ms own convictions. 
His interests in India, Indian science, especially Indian philosophy 
and the general tendencies in his works were the chief causes that 
hindered the study of Biruni by the succeeding generation. 
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Biruni is left out in the present scheme of study for the follow- 
ing reasons. He is not referred to by the writers coming after him 
until the time of Abul Fida. Even he refers only to his Qdnun for 
the purpose of quoting longitudes and latitudes. Secondly his 
works on India have been most ably translated and published by 
Dr. Sachau. Finally, the most important reason is that his works 
on India contain only a sketch of South India and the Southern sea. 
He has no information on the people of South India, their religion 
and culture. He is particularly silent on Saivaism and 
Vaishnavism, the two great religious sects of the extreme south of 
the Indian peninsula. 



Fourth Group 

The writers from Idrisi to Abul Fida form the fourth group of 
writers. 

The years preceding the time of Idrisi were less bril- 
liant ; they witnessed events which disturbed the ideal unity of 
the Islamic world. Its eastern half was invaded about 1050 A.D. 
by the Seljuq Turks, while in the west, the island of Sicily, a greater 
portion of Spain and a few places on the African coast were con- 
quered by the Christian rulers. Thus the Islamic world lost its 
political strength, though this reappeared for a short while in 
the struggle against the Crusaders. 

Idrisi — 1154 A.D. 

The most brilliant author in this group is Idrisi. He wrote his 
book on geography at the instance of King Roger of Sicily who had 
sent in all directions for information to be incorporated in his study. 
He cites in his preface the various authors 20 whose works he had 
employed in the compilation of the book. As Idrisi wrote under 
royal patronage he had great opportunities. He had ample facilities 
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for gathering information. He might, therefore, have composed a 
work with greater critical judgment. Unhappily his mental out- 
look was strictly limited by the spirit of his age. He simply re- 
peats Ibn Khurdadhbeh in his statement about the caste system of 
Indians, with few alterations. Perhaps the same system might have 
continued from the time of Ibn Khurdadhbeh to Idrisl. But it is 
highly doubtful whether the kingdoms and the line of kinga 
India, especially in South India had remained intact since the days 
of Ibn Khurdadhbeh and his group of writers. Idrisl repeats the 
Balhara story as found in the first group of authors with, as usual, 
some additional information. Ibn Khurdadhbeh lived in 
the ninth century. Idrisl worked at the court of the 
Norman King Roger II of Sicily (1101-1154) . The 
early history of South India shows, during these periods, great 
changes in kingdoms and the line of kings. But the accounts of 
these kings by the Arab writers like Sulayman, Ibn Khurdadhbeh, 
Mas udi and Idrisl who lived in different times from about the ninth 
to the twelfth centuries A.D. do not change. The same Balhara 
the king of kings, originally stated by Sulayman, is retained in the’ 
accounts of the Arab authors right up to Idrisi’s time and to some 
extent even to the period of Dimishqi. Idrisi never pauses for a 
moment to consider whether the statements made by his predeces- 
sors were correct and whether they are current and true -in his 
’ e. Instead he models his accounts on his predecessors’ though 
he always gives a certain amount of additional information. Hence 

i is ifficult to find much to praise in his work, although it contains 
ample information. 

A study of Idrisi’s account of India shows that he is dependent 
a great extent on his predecessors, especially the first group of 

12? r 7 amPMeS ^ detaUs but witbout critical 

of th it he d06S n0t SiVe mUch proof of ^ knowledge 

workl ? ^ Sr ° UP ^ he d0SS n0t S6em t0 have }auma 



Yaqut — 1179-1229 A.D. 

YSqut ta compiled to big geographical dictionary which C0I 
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is both geographical and biographical. The portions that pertain 
to India show that they are chiefly based upon the account of Abu 
Dulaf. Yaqut is peculiarly interesting in the present study in that 
he is the first to give us the names 4 Mallbar ? and 4 Ma‘bar though 
the name c Manlbar ’ is already known to us through Idrlsi. 

Qazwlnl — 1203-1283 A.D. 

iQazwim is the author of a cosmography and geography. His 
accounts show that he follows Yaqut for the most part quoting the 
same source, Abu Dulaf. Sometimes he takes information from 
Ibnul Faqlh, a writer of the first group. Thus the facts we learn 
from Sulayman to Idrlsi are not found in these two writers who have 
more in common between them, and give new information. 

Dimishql — vers 1325 A.D. 

Dimishqi is a better and more original geographer. There are 
references in his book to the works of Mas‘udi, Ibn Haw^qal and 
Yaqut, yet his account contains some amplifications, as does Idrisi’s, 
but unlike the latter author, he does not enlarge the points men- 
tioned by the earlier writers. He has totally new names of places, 
and accounts not found in any of the previous writers. Indeed his 
list of place names on the west coast is the biggest. He is the first 
to divide Ma‘bar into small and big Ma‘bars. On the whole he 
shows clear conceptions of Guzarat, Malabar and Ma‘bar, though 
there is some confusion in his account of Guzarat. Dimishql does 
not seem to have known the earliest works, like that of Ibn 
IQLurdadhbeh, for he does not mention Sandan, nor associate 
Kamkam with teak, — facts which were so popular with earlier 
writers. He does not show acquaintance with Idrlsfs works. 

The above considerations show that Dimishql is more original 
and painstaking in collecting information from various sources. 
The references in his book to a large number of the works of other 
writers give us an idea of the sources of his information. 

Abut Fida— 1273-1331 A.D. 

The works of Abul Fida, though well-known, are based upon 
earlier works. He derives his information on India chiefly from 
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Ibn Sa‘id, IdrlsI, ‘Aziz! 21 and Birun! and from various travellers. 
He quotes longitudes and latitudes from the qanun 22 and atwal. 23 

It may be observed in conclusion that, of the five writers in 
this group, Idris! and Dimishq! are the only two who give additio- 
nal information on India. 



Fifth Group 

Ibn Battuta — vers 1355 A.D. 

The geographical literature produced subsequent to the last 
group of writers cannot claim any great originality except for per- 
sonal accounts of travellers which had become more numerous by 
this time. The best known in connection with our study is that of 
Ibn Battuta who journeyed all over the Muslim world and farther 
eastward to Ceylon and the Maldives. 

By the time we come to know Ibn Battuta, we have the 
accounts of many European travellers to the East. A study of the 
Arabic sources alone for the account of the geography and history 
of South India will not therefore be very beneficial. For this 
reason the works of Ibn Battuta are not included in the present study 
though the materials furnished by him have been used to advant- 
age wherever necessary. 
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geography 




GEOGRAPHY 

(a) General Description 



Six writers, Sulayman, Ya‘qubl, Ibnul Faqih, Mas'udi, QazwinI 
and Abul Fida, give a general description of the country as a 
whole, but the details they supply have nothing in common among 
them, though Ibnul Faqih follows Sulayman in saying that Hind 
is more extensive than China. 

It is evident from all these accounts that the Arabs considered 
Sind as a separate country and not as a part of India, and that for 
them 4 Hind ’ included all the islands in the East Indies. 

Sulayman : 

The country of Hind is more extensive than China, several 
times bigger than that, but China is more populous. The rivers of 
these two countries are big and some are bigger than our rivers. 
There are many deserts in Hind, but in China it is cultivable every- 
where . 

Ya c qubl : 

The world is divided into seven iqlims . The first iqllm is 
Hind . 1 Its boundary on the east is the sea and the land of China 
and it extends as far as Daybul, on the side of ‘Iraq, up to the 
strait of the sea, which is between India and the Hijaz. 

Ibnul Faqih : 

Abdullah ibn £ Amr ibn ai ‘As 2 says that the image of the earth 
is composed of five limbs The right wing is Hind. The 



1. 2. Ilijaz. 
7. China. 



3. Misr. 4. 'Iraq. 5. Rum. 6. Hag and Magog. 



2. Compare: — ^ 

Nuwayri — Nihayat-al-Arab, Vol. I, p. 208. 
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country of Hind is more extensive than China, several times bigger 
than that, but China is more populous. 

Mas'udi : 

Hind is a vast country, having many seas and mountains. It 
borders on the country of Zabaj (Java), the kingdom of the Maha- 
raj, who is the king of the islands and whose dominions separate 
Hind and China, and are considered as part of Hind. 

Hind extends, on the side of the mountains, to Khurasan and 
Sind as far as Tibet. Then comes the coast of Sind wherein is 
Daybul from which begins the coast of Hind up to the country of 
Baruz; thence one uninterrupted coast stretches as far as China, 
partly cultivated, partly waste. 

Qazwinl : 

Hind is a vast country containing many wonderful things . It 
extends for a three months’ journey in length and two months’ 
in width. It has many mountains and rivers. It is associated with 
very good vegetation and wonderful animals. Merchants only 
touch the coastal land, and hardly anyone from our country has 
reached the interior. Hind and Sind are said to be two brothers 
of the son of Tawqir ibn Yaqtun ibn Ham ibn Nuh . 3 

Abul Fida : 

Hind : Its boundaries are on the west, the sea of Fars, which 
ends with the limits of Sind and adjoining lands ; on the south, 
the Indian Ocean; on the east, the deserts which separate Hind 
from China ; and on the north the land of the Turks. 

Some navigators say that Hind consists of Jazrat, Manlbar and 
Ma'bar. 



3. This is a typical Arab invention. The Arabs, a wandering race, 
wi# no ties to any particular land or country, are united primarily by a 
general pnde in their tribe. They naturally imagine that the name 0 f 
every country is that of the tribe and are at great pains to discover the 
genealogy and the patriarch of the tribe. 




(b) List of Places in Southern India 



Abatu * : 

Dimishqi mentions this as one of the seven places in the big 
Ma‘bar. 



Akantz 5 : 

Dimishqi mentions this place as one of the cities on the west 
coast before Subara. 

Babattarfi : 

Ibn Khurdadhbeh : Those who follow the way by land from 

Bullin will reach Babattan in two days. Rice is produced here and 



/■ 

4. Paris I (foot-note in Mehren’s edition). 

R. If any value could be attached to the order in which these places 
are mentioned by Dimishqi, Abatu should be sought for before Tondi in 
Palk’s bay. 

Perhaps it may be identified with Adirampattanam , seven miles south- 
east of Pattukottai in the north-west corner of Palk’s Bay and at the 
western end of the great mud swamp that extends as far as Point Calimere. 

The Tanjore District Gazetteer (Vol. I, p. 251) says that the name 
Adiramapattanam is a contraction of Ati-vira-rama-pattanam, the place 
having been founded by the Pandyan king Ativira-Raman (1562-7). It 
need not be supposed from this statement that the place is of later growth. 
It might have been an important port before and hence attracted the atten- 
tion of the Pandyan king. Even to this day it is an important sea-port 
and trading town. The trade is chiefly with Ceylon. 

5. R. It may be near Bombay. 

& S y 

Compare : At Balbun the route divides ; following the shore it takes 

two days to reach Bas, which is a large place where you can take passage 
to Sarandip. From Bas to Saji and ‘ Askan is two days’ journey.” Ibn 
Khurdadhbeh — Elliot, Vol. 1, pp. 15-16. 

R. For a discussion of the place, see under Buddfattdn, 

A* G. — 4. 




